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IBSTPICT 

An overview of the issnes, probleas* successes, 
weaknesses, and iaplications of the process of preparing teachers for 
vocational education, the report contains discassions of the origin 
and evolation of teacher preparation, the professional developaent 
concept, nature of prograas, aanagesent of teacher preparation, 
special problens, and fatnre needs and opportanltles. The data base 
for the report inclades the two reports of Project Baseline, 
anpnblished data, and sappleaentary data. & section on vocational 
teacher edncation tabulates and discusses the need for teachers in 
vocational education, as reflected by enrollaent; the supply of 
teachers; the coaponents of vocational teacher edncation; the 
perforaers of that education, and the quality. The aanageaent of 
teacher preparation is exaained, and special probless are identified: 
the recurring problea of an inadequate data base, the cospetency 
question, the need for a realistic view of scale and balance, and the 
problea of training focus* Future needs and opportunities are couched 
within a fraaework of policy, prograa ^ope, and progran credibility. 
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ABSTRACT 



This report exaalnes the issues, probleas, successes, weaknesses 
and the implications of those in the process of vocational teacher 
education. 



It identifies the inadequacies of the data base for Vocational 
Education as well as for professional development, and it specifies some 
of the obvious voids as well as the major needs. The origin and evolu- 
tion of teacher education is chronicled while highlighting the frafsile 
nature of its institutional base and some recent att^apts to strengthen 



Elaborating the professional development concept, the report refers 
to Its potential in the context of general policies and policy development. 
Contrasts are shown between an acceptable Vocational Education/human re- 
source policy and the policies now operating. Described are the assump- 
tions related to vocational teacher preparation, assumptions which operate 
implicitly throughout the system and may be regarded as dlsjunctures 
between operating programs and legislated intent. 

Operating programs are described including the balance and distrib- 
ution of such programs. Often these are interpreted as demand for which 
there is a stock and flow of teachers often regarded as the supply. Both 
are described along with a discussion of the components of teacher educa- 
tion and the problems of component balance. Also described is the impor- 
tance of the incentives available to those enrolled in various types of 
teacher education. 



The performers in vocational teacher education, those who function 
at Federal, State, and institutional levels are identified along with the 
problems of coordination among them. 

Program quality, including the flexing standards of certification and 
accreditation, are highlighted along with the management problems of 
teacher education. 



Special problems identified include the recurring problem of an 
inadequate data base, the competency question, the need for a realistic 
view of scale and balance and the problem of training focus. Fixture 
needs and opportunities are couched within the framework of policy, pro- 
gram scope and program credibility. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is an ovurviuw of the Issues, problems, successes, and 
implications of the process of preparing teachers for Vocational Education. 
In seqential order, the report contains brief discussions of the origin 
and evolution of teacher preparation, the prof >2ssional development concept, 
nature of programs, mana^enient of teacher preparation, special problems, 
and future needs and opportunities. The data base for this report in- 
cludes the two reports of Project Baseline, unpublished data assembled for 
consideration by Project Baseline, and supplementary data available for 
review and analysis. 



THE DATA BASE 

These introductory remarks would be incomplete and misleading if 
they did not include observations concerning the inadequacy of the data 
base. Congressional leaders and others have complained about the inad- 
equacy of the data upon which policy decisions must be made. It was 
this problem that contributed to the initiation of Project Baseline, 
and effort to establish base data for decisions about the scope and 
direction of Vocational Education. It its first two vclumes. Learning a 
Living Across the Nation.^ Project Baseline has assec&lcc the data 
reported by States on U.S. Office of Education Form 3136, and it has 
subjected these data to various types of analysis ano elaboration. The 
Baseline staff has found repeatedly that these data are inadequate, and 
incomplete, and that drastic changes and improvements should be made in 
this data base, upon which policy decisions and programs operations 
rely. This conclusion becomes obvious in any effort to examine and 
analyze the information as it relates to teacher preparation. It is 
insufficient merely to observe that the data are Inadequate. What is 
the nature of the inadequacy? First, the data on Vocational ^ticaticn 
itself are inadequate. States provide reports to ths Federal level to 
justify the use of Federally appropriated and allocated funds. This 
practice supports the traditional and highly successful "matching" 
principle in Vocational Education. But State and local expenditures 
often have exceeded Federal allocation by multiples of four to seven. 
Furthermore, states often have program activities or dimensions which 
go beyond those required to justify an allocation of Federal funds, and 
it is not ^-equired that these be reported through the normative or 
traditional reporting procedures. Data on such additional activities 
are not assembled for reporting or available for analytic purposes. 

The reported data on programs or plans are limited almost exclu- 
sively to those programs managed by State education agencies and funded 
by Federal appropriations through the U.S. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Education and training programs authorized or stimulated by other 
branches of the Federal Government are a source of important data for 
policy and program determination. However, this information is not 



lea rning a Living Across the Nation . Project Baseline, First and 
Second National Reports, Vol 1 & 2, Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., 1972-73, 



assetabled by State education agencies , and \A)at data are omde available 
are far from adequate for pur|>oses of analysis and comparison. 

Another gap in dat.i involves the vocational and occupational 
training progran^ in the quasi**public domain, namely, the activities 
carried on as on-the-job training (OJT) in business and Industry* Or- 
dinarily regarded as the private sector, business and Industry are 
treated herein as the quasi-public domain for two reasons: (1) Because 
business/industry OJT expands with high employment and diminishes with 
rising un^ployment, the fiscal burden is cyclically or spasmodically 
thrust upon public training institutions or agencies. Accordingly, it 
is necessary for public agencies to be tooled up to accept an expanded 
flow of students as unemplojrr^ent rises. Even more Important, (2) OJT 
is a cost of corporate operations and thus Included in corporate tax 
deductions.* To the extent that OJT influences the tax base available, 
for all public services, it is In the public domain of occupational 
training policy. Either or both of these reasons should be Included 
among the arguments for an adequate data base of examining on-the-job 
training. 

The limitations in available reported data are alnK>at as Important 
as the gaps described. The greastest volume of reported data is on 
enrollment. But the enrollment reveal nothing about the length, Intensity, 
or purpose of a training program. "Enrollment" may indicate the Intent 
to complete an instructional program, the temporary exploration of an 
occupational area, or the actual completion of one. Nor do current 
data offer any information about the Imititutlonal base in which instruc- 
tion occurs. That is, the data do not reveal whether instruction takes 
place in a comprehensive school with a differentiated curricula, a voca- 
tional school, a vocational center, or some other type of institution 
or agency. The nature of accreditation, if any, of such institutions la 
an obvious void in the data. 

Curreut data on the preparation of teachers are even rt^re fra^ 
mentary than the data on Vocational Education ^nd training. A iwDSt 
conspicuous limitation is that the data do not reflect the "developmental" 
mode, which was implicit In the 1965 Education Professions Development 
Act. Rather, the reported data reflect the "public utility" mode, 
which has become the traditional approach to vocational teacher education. 
That is, teacher education data are reported by level (secondary, post- 
secondary, adult, special needs^ etc.) and by traditional vocational 
field (agriculture, home economics, distributive education, etc.). 

The available data are inadequate to carry out any analysis which 
might examine the linkages between the processes of teacher education 



*Note; Public financing of vocatir.nal training programs may occur 
in four main ways — tax levies, tax creiJlts, tax shelti^rs, and tax de- 
ductions. This paper does not asstime tha t public policies governing 
Vocational Education and training are llirited by programs generated 
by tax levies, or that the Internal Reven Service is not one of the 
Federal agencies Involved In such policy. 



and certification or examine the desirability, feasibility, or conse- 
quences of accrediting teacher education Institutions or agencies. Jtost: 
importantly, available data do not reveal the capacity or the quality 
of the teacher/instructor training function in vocational or manpower 
programs . 

The defects in the data reflect the rigidities of compliance re- 
porting in an atmosphere where it is expedient simply to fulfill require- 
ments rather than to provide thorough informatio:^. 



ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF TEACHEK PREPARATION 



The hiscory of voca^<onal teacher preparation has current rcltvanee 
to planning and program direction. An excursion into the past, illumin- 
ating the paths that have been traveled and the consequences of the 
journey, should shed light on some choices now confronting vocational 
educators. 

In the acconsjKjdatlon of teacher education into the universities in 
the latter half of the 19th ctsntury, American education set an historical 
precedent. No other universities in the world were so interested ir 
including teacher education. The training of secondary level teachers 
in Aiacrlcan universities occured much earlier than the training of 
elementary teachers; the introducation of both levels happen&i at least 
fifty years prior to any similar movement in the universities of any 
other country. 

The movement in the United States emerged through public debate 
which l,ater grew into a congressional debate, culminating in the passage 
of the Morrill Act of 1862. The two most important outcomes of Morrill 
legislation were the elevation of a number of trades and occupations to 
full professional status and the establishment, for the first time, of 
professional schools within the structure of universities. In every 
respect, it was vocational legislation of a nmst inventive character. 2 

Morrill legislation became pointedly vocational in 1907, when the 
Nelson Amendment authorized the use of F^ierally appropriated funds for 
the training of vocational teachers. This hastened the development of 
a profession of vocational teaching, triggered the flow of State re- 
sources toward Vocational Education, and initiate commitment of the 
universities to Vocational Education. In a number of States, the 
Nelson Amendment was follcwed-up by State legislation supporting Vocational 
Education in the schools. At that time, it appeared that Vocational 
Education would be linked comfortably aud naturally with the teaching 
and research missions of higher education. 

Tlie Smith-Hughes Act of IS 17 and subsequent legislation had both 
posUlve and negative effects on vocational teacher education. On the 
positive side, the law terognized the need for the Federal government 
to continue the commitment to teacher education that had been initiated 
by Morrill legislation. This commitment amounted to U.2 percent of 
Federally appropriated fundi , a level that since has diminished to less 
than seven percent. 

The negative effect of the Smith-Hughes Act resulted from the 
manner in which the teacher education funds were administered. Federal 
funds administered by Scate education agencies were made available to 



2Gordon I. S'.;anbon, "The World of Work," Education in the States ; 
Nationwide Development Since 1900 (Fuller and Pearson, Eds.), National 
Education Assn., Washington, D.C, p. 29A, 1969, 
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universities on a salary matching basis, usually fifty-fifty. Vocational 

teach<>r educators often complained that "Strte anencies buy half of «y 

time but own all of it." It was not the taatchlnR principle In itself 

that had negative influence. Rather, it was the expectation of accountability 

for faculty titne. A teacher education dcpartiMnt was expected to behave 

as a "noriual training" department attached to a university rather than 

as a regular university departi^nt. Vocational teacher education 

became a function designated by State agencies and also a grant-in-aid 

program accompanied by frequent inquiries about whether the teacher 

education institution was trespassing beyond the bounds of its designated 

function. 

More recently, the pattern of allocating funds to teacher education 
has undergone a further change. Instead of "salary matching," a move 
has occurred in the direction of "time purchase". On the assui&ption 
that higher education institutions should not expect more resources for * 
vocational teacher training than for the train.'ng of other teachers, 
many State agencies have adopted the premise that they will provide 
teacher education resources for only those "extra" services, mainly 
in-service training, not necessari'.y expected in other areas of teacher 
training. 

Despite more than fifty yean, of rather Renerous support for vocational 
teacher education, it cannot be said that higher education has accepted 
the field of vocational education as a developing intellectual community, 
as an area in which Instruction is relat«I to disciplined inquiry at 
advanced graduate levels, or where the problems of a Nation's work force, 
including productivity and quality of life as weU as employabllity, are 
embraced as important dimensions. Vocational Education has not grown 
to possess the earmarks of strength or excellence among university 
progrars — strong graduate programs at all levels, extensive research, 
priority of space, instruction considered important to all students (or 
even to all students in the field of education), or a purpose which is 
central to the mission of the university. Vocational teacher education 
has developed within the expectations of a "public utility mentality" 
identified by short-term planning, categories of effort defined within 
limited and rigid boundaries, and a measure of effort described by 
enrollment in required courses and the delivery of credits. Teacher 
education has been viewed as an ancillary activity at the Federal 
and State levels. It is not surprising that its growth and status in 
higher education also have been ancillary. 

Two recent developments have given promise to the possibility 
that higher education could contribute more than marginally to Vocational 
Education. The first was the Education Professions Development Act of 
1965. Omitted entirely from the original legislation. Vocational Educa- 
tion was included in its provisions as a part of the Vocational Amend- 
ments of 1968. Administered by the U.S. Office of Education through 
the Bureau of Education Professions Development (BEPD) , this resulted 
in two refreshing changes in directionj (I) the substitution of a broad 
professional development concept for a narrow teacher training approach, 
and (2) the initiation of doctoral level fellowship training programs 
in Vocational Education. However, after two years in BEPD, the admin- 
istration of the Vocational Education aspects of professional development 
was shifted to the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 

5 
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(BAVTL). Doctoral level followship programs were terminated ifimediately 
and supplanted by one-year fellowships without Identification of an 
advanced degree goal. This was clearly a return to a previous tradi- 
tion, that of viewing higher education as providing an ancillary role 
In Support of the imnediate needs of Vocational Education rather than 
a developn^ntal role for longer term needs. 

The second recent development occurred thrmigh initiatives taken 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. Recognizing that there was no manpower 
profession and that there was a rrowlng need for university strength 
in manpower studies, the Office of Research and Devlopnent of the Man- 
power Adninistration established an institutional grant program for 
develoring manpower curricula and manpov^cr research. In addition, it 
established u program that offers post-doctoral study grants and 
dissertation grants to encourage doctoral candidates in all fields to 
begin inquiries that might lead to professional careers of sustained 
interest in the p-oblens of the American work force. About twelve 
university programs are assisted annually through the institutional 
grant program. Approximately fifty post-doctoral and dissertation 
grants are made each year. This approach by the U.S. Department of Labor 
is the obverse of the <ine taken by USOE leadership in Vocational Education. 

SUMMARY 

Vocational teacher education was provided for specifically 
through Federal legislation In 1907 that expanded upon the Morrill Act 
establishing Land Grant universities. It appeared at first that this 
would help establish the profession as a research ard teaching program 
within universities. However, further legislation and the attitudes 
within higher education and at F^eral and State levels, resulted in 
the view of vocational teacher education as simply an ancillary activity, 
rather tnan as a developing intellectual field. 

Teacher education has operate.! on the nodel of a delivery system 
rather than a development system. A professional development concept has 
emerged over the past decade, but it has encountered strong forces of 
reactionary tradition. Its continuance will depend on the direction of 
future policy, the main thrust of the next section of this report. 



3 

Vocational Education; Staff Development Priorities for the 70*8 , 
National Advisory Council on Education Professions Developn^nt , January 
1973, p. 31. 
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TOE PROFESSIONAL OEVELOPlffiNT COI«:ePT 



The professional development concept originated in law with the 
passage of the Education Professions Developo^t Act of 1965, Some 
educators viewed it as a quantitative and qualitative approach to 
establishing an orderly flow of educational manpower/ Others viewed 
It as a way of linking educational policy with the problems of educa- 
tional manpower, a policy development approach. 

Today, such variation in views has beco&e rhetorical. The excess 
supply of teachers in some fields has almost terminated any interest in 
examining the professional development concept as a policy variable for 
educational planning or developrent. Federal allocations to professional 
development have declined and State allocations have not risen to ausment 
them. 



In spite of this declining interest, however, this concept has 
potential for significant impact within educational policy — includlni; 
our specific area of interest, vocational pclicy. The purpose of this' 
discussion is to signal the consequences of not ei^racing such a concept. 

Educational policy in the United States is governed l.y three types 
of forces. The first involves a type of "crisis n^ntality," with a 
gimmick orientation. A government agency or a politician determines - 
or simply declares - a "crisis/* and finds new labels for what usually 
are old ideas, e.g., "educational renewal," "right to read," "career 
education." This type of policy force is attractive, ami amenable to 
goal-setting. It also is seductive and prostituting, conducted for 
political expendlency without full consideration and deliberate rejection 
of policty options. 

The second type of policy force involves the action and interaction 
of interest groups. This is illustrated by competing claims among 
government agencies, professional organizations, advocate of minorities, 
and various levels of education. 

A third policy force Involves continuing rigidities in the move- 
ment toward becoming even more of a credential ins, licensing, accrediting, 
and certificating society. This powerful force establishes boundaries 
for innovative efforts and for demonstrations of alternative policy 
options. 

Altogether, some of the basic Issues critical to the future of 
educational policy are obscured. There is no clear over-all focus on 
educational policy, or on a human resource policy existing as a super- 
ordinate. Such an over-all human resource policy would be useful ref- 
erent for the development of Vocational Education policy. 



^The Education Profess ions - 1968 . U. S. Department of Health. 

EHucntion and Wclfnre, Office of Education (OE-5803:), Washington, D.C., 
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At the heart of Vocational Education policy ^^hould be concern for 
the quantity and quality of the Nation^s human resources perceived in 
the context of employabiliry, productivity, and work satisfaction. This 
should be a dual concern, resulting in a policy that promotes the oppor*- 
tunity for individuals to adjust, advance ard survive with an optimum 
quality uf life, and the ability of Che Nation to use an investment in 
human resources to aid the Nation to adjust, advance and survive with 
social and economic quality. 

Such a |K)licy would not permit the Nation to be casual about how 
its labor force becomes employable, productive, and adjusted to the 
work world » Nor could the Nation be casual about the capacity of the 
human resources market to operate effectively in utilizing manpower* 
Crucial to the viability of such a policy would be the existence of 
agencies and institutions prepared to be inventive, dynamic and effective 
in their dual responsibilties to the Nation^s work force and the Nation's 
market for human resources. Most important would be individuals bearing 
professional obligations and responsibility for policy elaboration and 
implementation. Such individuals could be defined within the narrow 
constraints of teacher training. Rather, they belong within a broader 
context of professional development. 

Instead of such an explicit outline, however, we find that Voca- 
tional Education policy is more implicit; it must be observed by looking 
at preferred programs rather than at preferred policies* Preferred 
programs hr.ve been shown to be those which are natural extensions of, 
or adjuncts to, compulsory education. Most have been rapid and recent 
extensions Intc the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, now referred to 
as pobL-secondary programs. Vocational adu^t education, which does 
not spem to fit into the orf,anizational and administrative patterns of 
compulsory education — still serves less than five percent of the work 
force. 

Vocational Education programs are concentrated on the young who 
are preparing for initial employment. >k)St of the enrollment is under 
the age of twenty-four years. Tne programs are centered almost exclu- 
sively on individual skill training, with c>lmost nc lOcus on the organ- 
ization or traini'tg of hunan resources for increased productivity, job 
creation, entrepreneurial training, or the improvement of the work place. 
Vocational Education has e::panded greatly over the n;ist decade, but 
most of the expansion has been linear ~ more enroiJces and a larger 
catalog of occupations. 

A similarly narrow locus is evident in a review of some of the 
assumptions related to vocational teacher preparation. 

Vocational Education tends to deal with highly conventionalized 
interpretations of the public interest, the organization of instruction, 
and the measures of success. It refli^cts patterns of inclusion and 
exclusion, emphasis and subordination, which supports such conventions. 
To the extent that such patterns become comfortably repetitive, they 
begin to take on the vnxidity of acceptable assumptions. Some of 
these assuMptions are: 
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1» Public responsibility and preference for preparlna indivi- 
duals for trad es or professions Is directly proportional 
to the l ength of the training period . The training progranffi 
for vocational teachers in business, for example, distrib- 
utive occupations, home economics, and agriculture educa- 
tion, ordinarily culminate in a baccaulaureate degree. 
The subsequent teaching duties of teachers thus trained 
are likewise in programs of a relatively long time dura- 
tion. Tlie skilled trades for %rtiich training time, in- 
cluding teacher preparation time, is relatively short 
(truck driving, land surveying, building maintenance, etc.) 
are less often dependent on public resources and organized 
in public institutions. 

2* The public responsibi lity is greater tc the forms and norms 
of training for occupations which are more prestigious in 
the occu pational hierarchy . If one were to describe the 
midpoint of the range of prestige in the occupational 
hierarchy, it would be seen that vocational preparation 
at public expense tends to concentrate on those occupations 
above the mid-point. Occupations at the lower end of the 
hierarchy which often serve as steppings tones to the higher 
ones often are not regarded as important for the investment 
of public training resources. 

3- Teacher and instructor training are regarded as more in 
the pu blic domain if subsegent teaching duties serve 
program s which are "natural" extentions of. or closely 
allied with, compulsory education . The concepts of life- 
long education or recurrent education are regarded as de- 
sirable goals for the future, but generally untended in 
the present. In principles, upgrading, updating, and re- 
training are regarded as important for the work force. In 
practice, there are no cadres of instructors prepared 
for this type of instruction in the public domain, 

^« Teacher and instructor training is more fully in the 
public domain if it is easily amenable to institution- 
alizatio n and credentialing . Non-formal educational 
programs may be high in value, but they are low on the 
scale of public investment. 

These assumptions reveal a selective pattern of preferences. Voca- 
tional Education and its teacher preparation contribute to training 
programs for a limited number of occupations which are relatively 
prestigious, require relatively lonp training periods, and are easily 
institutionalized for a clientele in or close to the ages of com- 
pulsory education 

Over-all, then, it is clear that, in terms of policy which optimally 
could seek to serve the entire work force in an era of increasingly 
rapid technological chanan, Vccatl..n„l Education is still a marginal 
activity. A disciplined approach to the problems and the potential of 
the work force, a professional respons3 to the policy-related needs of 
the labor market - these await the realization of a professional develop- 
ment concept In Vocational Education or some parallel or related field. 
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SUMMARY 



The professional development concept has the potential for signif- 
*cart lo'pact on Vocational Education, even though the potential is 
restricted by the absence of any clear focus on 2. national educational 
policy or to any human resource policy existing as a superordinatc. An 
over-all human resource policy would be a t ^eful referent for the de- 
vftlopn^nt of Vocational Education policy, but, its absence is neither 
an excuse nor a justification for an inconplcte or weak Vocational Educa- 
tion policy. Described as legislation, Vocational Education policy is 
inclusive and overarching. Described in tertM of preferred or operating 
programs, it is limited in the range of labor force training problems 
confronted, and it is restricted to a narrovr age group. A similarly 
narrow focus is seen in the assumptions related to preparation of Voca- 
tional teachers. 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 



This section deals with the need for teachers in Vocational Educa- 
tion, as reflected by enrollment; the supply of teachersj the romponents 
of vocational teacher education; the performers cf that education, and 
the quality. 



THE DEMANT FOR INSTRUCTION 

There is no good estimate of the demand for instruction in Voca- 
tional Education. The best approximation is given in the official re- 
ports of enrollment as shown in Table I. 



Table I 

ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND TARGET GROUP 

FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 



Total 
Secondary 



Enrollment 



1970 



19/1 



8,793,960 10,495,411 



1972 
11,602,144 



1977 (Projected) 
17,294,000 



Lesb than 
9th grade 

Grades 
9-12 



400,000 1,383,368 1,608,871 
4,714,451 5,111,273 5,622,777 



2,291,000 
8,125,000 



Post- 
Secondary 

Adult 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 



1,013,426 1,140,943 



2,666,083 
(805,384) 
(115,219) 



2,859,827 
(1,414,437) 
(208,781) 



1,304,092 

3,066,404 
(1,616,621) 
(221,342) 



2,710,000 

4,168,000 
(2,322,000) 
(380,000) 
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Percent Distribution 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Secondary . 



Less than. 4.5 13.2 13.9 13.2 

?th grade 



Grades 53.7 48.7 48.5 47.0 

9-12 



Post- 11.5 10.9 11.2 15.7 

Secondary 



Adult 30.3 27.2 26.4 24.1 

Disadvantaged (9.2) <13.5) (13.9) (13.4) 

Handicapped (1.3) (2.0) (1.9) (2.2) 



Source: Trends in Vocational Education. 1972 (Voc. Ed. Info. No. II). 
U.S. Office of Education. 



As discussed earlier, there is no way of ascertaining the duration, 
intensity, or purpose of this enrollment. Moreover, it is possible that 
enrollment data reflect policy decisions to emphasize or de-emphasize 
certain categories more than they reflect student demand. Table I shows, 
for example, that Vocational Education's greatest expansion is occuring 
in junior high school, below ninth grade. Is this a reflection of actual 
demand? Is it a reflection of the recent emphasis on career education. 
Or, is it a reflection of some change In the system of counting enroll- 
ment, or In entablishing programs of instruction? (In any case, it is a 
curious anomaly that the average age of individuals enrolled iu Vocational 
Education is going down whila the average age of the work force is going 
up.) While Vocational Education enrollment may reflect only the nature 
and distribution of the available offerings, it does serve as the base 
for a rough estimate of the trends In the demand of teachers. In order 
to get an estimate of the specific categories of teachers needed, it Is 
necessary to examine the enrollment as differentiated into U.S. Office 
of Education instructionr.l programs. A summary of this information is 
given in Table II. 
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Table II 



ENROLLMENT AND NUMBERS OF PROGflAMS CLASSIFIED BY OE INSTRUCVIONAL PROGRAMS 

(000) 

Enrollment 0-10 10-50 50-100 100-300 300-500 500+ 

Number of 

Programs 43 43 25 11 2 4 



Sou'^ce: Trends in Vocational Education. 1972 . (Voc. Ed. Info, No. II), 
U.S. Office of Education. 



It IS clear from Table II that icost of the enrollment in Vocational 
Education is concentrated in a small nuafijer of instructional prograias. 
About sixty percent of the enrollment is in instructional programs en- 
rolling more than 200,000 students and representing only nine areas of 
inEtruction — accounting, clerical, secretarial training, typing, hone- 
making, agriculture, merchandJsirg, auto mechanics, and atetalworking. 
At the same time, there are sixty-six instructional programs with 
national enrollments of less than 20,000 students. 

It should be stressed that enrollment data indicate only a rough 
estimate of the demand for teachers on a long-term basis. For short- 
term estimating it is necessary to conduct surveys such as those under- 
taken by the United States Comptroller General in 1974. ^ The surveys 
indicated that vocational teacher demand was high in agriculture, indus- 
trial arts, and trade and industrial, while low in business education 
and distributive education. 



THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

Data on the supply of vocational teachers are as sketchy as data 
on demand. In the General Accounting Office Report,^ the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare acknowledges the unreliability of present 
data. In the GAO survey, the suprising paradox was that teacher short- 
ages continued in the two fields where there has been the longest record 
of Federally assisted programs — agriculture and the mechanic arts 
(trade and industrial education). 

The reported data on teacher supply in Vocational Education are 
shown In Tables III and IV. 



"Supply and Demand Conditions for Teachers and Implications for 
Federal Programs," Report to Congress, Comptroller General of the United 
States, Gen<!ral Accounting Office, 1974. 

^Ibid ., p. 37 

1^ 



Table III 



TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL 
FISCAL YEARS 1970-1977 



Total 
Secondary 
Post-secondary 
Adult 



1970 



Nui^er 



1971 



190,364 211,550 



101,043 118,919 



41,416 48,874 



62,399 63,583 



1972 1977 (Projected) 

235,658 350,000 



131,404 



56,311 



67,242 



193,000 



85,000 



100,000 



Percentage Distribution 



Total 



Second. '.ry 



Tost-secondary 



Adult 



100.0 



49.3 



20.2 



30.5 



100.0 
51.4 
21.1 
27.5 



100.0 
51.5 
22.1 
26.4 



100.0 
51.0 
22.5 
26.5 



Source: Trends in Vocational Education, 1972 (Voc. Ed. Info. No. II, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
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Table IV 



TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY PI«}GRAM 





FISCAL YEARS 1965- 


1972 






Numbers 




1965 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total (undupli- 
caCed) 


109,136 


166,898 


190,364 


211,550 


235,658 


Agriculture 


17,608 


12,565 


12,420 


12,910 


13,270 


Distribution 


7,200 


9,741 


10,458 


11,974 


12,795 


Health 


3,429 


8,876 


10,483 


12,613 


14,552 


Home 

Economics 


31,243 


31,845 


34,225 


38,105 


41,547 


Office 


15,850 


37,923 


45,081 


49,363 


52,662 


Technical 


9,213 


13,488 


14,241 


14,750 


16,820 


Trades and 
Industry • 


39,804 


50,592 


56,720 


59,065 


65,105 


Other 


488 


2,087 


6,736 


6,540* 


6,369* 
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Percentage Distribut; m 



Total 



1965 
100.0 



1969 
100.0 



1970 



100.0 



1971 
100.0 



1972 
100.0 



Agriculture 



IS.l 



7.5 



6.5 



6.3 



5.9 



Distribution 



5.9 



5.8 



5.5 



5.8 



6.2 



Health 



2.8 



5.3 



5.5 



6.1 



6.5 



Home Economics 23.9 

Office 12.7 

Tec'mical 6.9 

Trades and 30.8 
Industry 



19.1 
22.7 
8.1 
30.3 



18.0 



23.7 



7.5 



29.8 



18.6 



24.0 



7.2 



28.8 



18.5 



23.5 



7.5 



29.1 



Other 



1.9 



1.2 



7.5 



3.2 



2.8 



Source; Trends in Vocational Education. 1972 (Voc. Ed, Info. No. II), 
U.S. Office of Education 

^Includes only teachers in occupational prograros. Unduplicated 
total includes also 30,418 teachers in 1971 and 37,562 teachers 
in 1972 teaching in special programs. 



Supply of teachers in a field is determined by the stock and flow 
of teachers in the field. It is never sufficient to kiow the total number 
of teachers as shown in Tables III and IV. Teacher preparation institutions 
always must respond to the stock and flow of teachers. The pre-service 
training demands are always higher when the flow is high and the in- 
service training demands are always higher when the stock of teachers is 
high. Rough estimates of the total stock of teachers for this decade of 
the I970fl are shown in Table V. 
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TahU V 

ESTIMATES OF STOCK OF VivJATIONAL TEACHERS IN 1980 



^fcgg No. of Teachers 

1971 211.500 

1972 235,685 
15^73 268,178 

1974 305,178 

1975 347,302 

1976 395,231 

1977 449,773 

1978 511,841 

1979 582,475 

1980 662,857 



Source: Unpublished data received by Project Baseline fron the various 
States. 



PROGR/^t CO'PONENTS 



Atteupting to describe the components of vocational teacher educa- 
tion, is merely an effort to use some sort of scaffolding for thinking 
about the process, to identify some natural or traditional boundaries 
used to differentiate the parts of the system, to describe the steps and 
stages which lead to a desired level of performance, or to define the 
elements of the over-all program for which there may be sane measure of 
accountability. Program components, therefore, are interpreted differ- 
ently by differe t observers. Ordinarily, the described components are 
arrangements of convenience, usually to satisfy some type of administrative 
or proprietary comfort. 

Teacher education institutions ordinarily describe vocational 
teacher education as consisting; of three components: general education, 
professional education, and a third described variously as subject matter, 
job competence, or iKicupatlonal skill. General education represents a 
level of educational attainment, usually the completion of two years of 
college-level instruction. Professional education represents a level 
of understanding and skill in dealing with the problems of and providing 
occupational instruction to a clientele group (the work force, secondary 
level students choosing a vocation, mechanics learning a special skill, 
etc.) The third component, occupational practice, is the most crucial; 
it is the most difficult to organize and the least well implemented. 
Its complexities will be discussed later. 

Teacher education Institutions attempt to achieve a balance among 
Che three components, but this usually is cuilntained only tn undergraduate 
initial-certification programs. In graduate study, any one of the three 
components may receive the bulk of the emphasis. Ordinarily, either 
general education or professional education is emphasized. Rarely is 
there a concentration on occupational skills for a graduate degree in 
Vocational Education. 

For State and Federal reporting purposes, the compon<?uts of voca- 
tional teacher education are described by the level of instruction (sec- 
ondary, post-secondary, or adult) and by broad categories of subjects 
taught (agriculture, distributive edac/'cion, business education, etc.). 
Also included are categories or c^^Mponents for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. These were created initially for administrative convenience 
in compliance reporting, and now exist as a convenience for program opera- 
tions as well. 

A third arrangement of components involves the divis on of voca- 
tional teacher education into pre-service preparation and in- aervice prep- 
aration. These should always be perceived in terms of the incentive and 
reward system which surrounds them. Pre-service education leads to em- 
ployment in teaching jobs, which may be satisfying and financially re- 
warding. When pre-service education also culminates in a baccalaureate 
degree, it enhances professional mobility and opportunity. The degree 
widens the choices and increases the options. In-service education may 
be related even more closely to its reward system. The re«fards Include 
job retention (recertif ication) , increased remuneration (when based on 
salary-related credentlaling or differential salaries for higher postitions), 
and the job mobility or satisfaction associated with an advanced degree. 
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PERFORMERS OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATI(M< 



it is almost ifflposslble to assei^Ie a data base for uaklng any kind 
of observation or conclusion about the performers in vocational teacher 
education. This information is not included in required Federal r'^ports, 
ror *s it included in State Plans for Vocational Education. 

H is relatively easy to describe and to chronicle tlie atiministra- 
tive performers In vocational teacher education. The difficulty is in 
getting a grasp of operational performance. 

The nature of the work of staff at the Federal level has been 
described in detail by the National Advisory Council on Education Pro- 
fessions Development.' It is clear from the description that vocational 
teacher education has a Federal level history of low priority, aimlessness, 
and ancillary character. This is illustrated further bv this examples 
With funds provid«u by the U.S. Department of Labor, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has establishfid e.ght Area Manpower Institutes for the Development 
of Staff (AMIDS). The organization of this effort — the performers and 
the performance — is not a .art of the M anpower Report of the President 
prepared by the U.S. Department of Ubor, (with a section of the 1974 Report 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and Weitare), nor is it a pnrt of 
the professional development data reported by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 



Through the aegis of Education Professions r«evelo|Maent, regional 
offices of the U.S. Office of Education have been responsible for activities 
of Section 553 (Part F) since July 1, 1973. This has been solely admin- 
istrative in nature. 



State agency concern for professional development has grown rapidly 
since 1971. Carrying the title of EPD Coordinators, performers have 
carried out activities which are both administrative and operatiomil. 
Administratively, they have managed the professional development alloca- 
tions provided by the Federal government through Section 553 (Part F) 
along with any State allocations to similar purposes. In addition, they 
have planned, organized, stimulated, and coordinated a variety of in- 
service training activities for vocational and career education teachers. 

Performers at the operational or instructioiAl level of teacher 
education include universities, colleges, technical schools, local ed tca- 
ticn agencies, employers who furnish job training sites, and individuals 
who provide contract services. In m>st States, this is a confusing 
array. Some States have organized teacher education councils to coordi- 
nate, or to adjudicate, the competing claims of the entitf.es wishing to 
engage in some aspect of teacher training activities. 



PROGRAM QUALITY 

Measures of quality in vocational teacher education are almost 
entirely proxy measures, Cos^inations of these measures are employed to 
form judgments about teacher education. These judgments are constrained 



^op, cit ,. National Advisory Council, pp, 34-36, 
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within a framework of regular ions^ inertia, interpretations cf legislative 
fntcntt folklore, iind tradition associat&I with views related to the proper 
contribution which Vocational Education can make to the itinerary of itt^ 
dlviduals as they enter t make progress in^ end exit from careers in the 
work force. This frame work is often termed policy . 

Certification of teachers is the CK>st coGmK>n of the proxy ffteasures 
of quality. Xc is hl^ly flexible certification standars are raised 
during periods of teacher surplus and lowered during periods of teacher 
shortage. Certification requirenents are more specific fur teachers at 
the secondary level than at the po8t«>secondary and adult levels. They 
also are more specific when much of the teacher preparation involves 
college«*credlt courses rather than job«*trainlng experience. Instrucation 
provided in on-the-job training or under the provisions of the Cc^prehen- 
sive Training and E&ploymnt Act does not require any kind of certification. 
Nor, in most States> do individuals involved in training teachers need 
any kind of certif ication. 

Certification is a regulatory function intended to Insure that 
public funds will not be used to employ teachers who are unprepared or 
poorly prepared. Quite |0sslbly» it could be linked with teacher educa- 
tion to become a more effective proxy measure of quality for all types 
of work training. 

Accreditation Is another of the proxy measures of quality, also 
uneven. No recognized accrediting body has develop^ standards or 
criteria for accrediting vocational teacher education. Accordingly, no 
institution xan be challenged for its low quality or applauded for its 
high quality as a consequence of an accreditation process. 

If certification and accreditation are blunt instruments for 
measuring quality, what then can one examine to get some truer perception? 
Again, It is necessary to say that the data are meager, and their absence 
may be disabling. But there are some data, as shown In Table VI, which 
prompt some interesting, and perhaps instructive, questions. 

Table VI {jhovs that a rapid rise in in-service teacher education 
enrollment began in 1970. What is the meaninR of ••enrollment" in this 
connection? Does it represent substitution of a larger number of short-- 
term (meeting, conferences, short-term institutes, etc.) for longer term 
(sunmier sessions, sabbatical leave, etc.) training periods? Does it 
represent a shift in the pattern of availability of pre-service opportunities? 

What is the incentive, reward, or regulatory syst^ that Influenced 
the grc^th of in-service vocational teacher education after 1970? Did it 
result in the awarding of a greater nus^er of advanced degrees? What is 
the nature uf the need response reflected in the growth? 

Does the growth in J n-servlci» enrollments after 1970 reflect "added 
values" to the field of Vocational Education? If so, are these being 
ircotporated into pre-sei vice training so that teachers in Initial-certi- 
fication programs also will receive them? 

It is entirely possible chat vocational teacher education began 
to provide some new and valuable qualitative dimension in 1970. It is 
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also possible that the expai^ed enrollment represents an expansion of ad 

hoc iirrar.gef«fentH of an episodic type, detracting from the ability and 

cownitnents ot teacher tiducation institutions to provide qualitative 

pre-service trainins, I»t.per.ding upon who the performers are in the expaned 

in-service enrollment, pre-servlce education actually may become of lowered 
quality. 

These and other questions need to be raised and analysed . While 
expanding enrollmerts in in-service teacher education always have been 
regarded as desirable, it is also necessary to known whether they are 
associated with qualitative gains which can be expected to be genuine, 
durable, and sustaining. 

Table VI 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE ENROLLMENTS. 1965-77 





1965 


1966 


1>67 


1968 


No, Pre-service 


33 


,771 


38,858 


47,278 


49,579 


No, In-service 


35 


,280 


38,225 


42,920 


48,203 


Percent Pre-service 


49.0 


50.4 


52.4 


50.7 


Percent In-service 


51,0 


59.6 


47.6 


49.3 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1977 (Protectee 


No. Pre- 58,324 
service 


52,783 


52,753 


60,759 




80,500 


No. In- 52,350 
service 


60,680 


80,746 


80,569 




120,000 


Percent Pre- 52,7 
sf'rvlce 


46.5 


39.5 


43.0 




40.0 


Percent In- 47.3 
service 


53.5 


60,5 


57.0 




60.0 



Source: Trends in Vocational Education. 1972 (Voc. Ed. Info. No. II), 
U.S. Office of Education. 



SUmARY 

There appears to be no reliable estimating of the demand for 
vocational instruction. Enrollments do, however, reflect a demand for 
teachers. The stock and flow of teacher supply also reflect the demand 
for teachers. 
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The ingrudiencs of teacher education programs include various 
combinations of general education, professional education, &ad skill in 
the occupation to be taught* 

In-service programs of vocational teacher education have grown 
rapidly. There is no measure of whether these are remedial programs or 
professional development programs prompted by program redirection and 
change. It is difficult also to gauge whether the grcwth of in-service 
programs has had any benefits fur pre-service prograos or advanced graduate 
programs. Nor is there any measure of the extent to which the system 
of incentives and rewards for in-service education is linked to the qual- 
itative improvement of Vocational Education. 

Vocational teacher education program quality is a natter that is 
largely internal to the suppliers of teacher education. Certification 
requirements are flexible, and accreditation norms for vocational tearher 
education are essentially nonexistent. 
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MANAGEMENT OF TEACHER PREPARATION 



The aanagement of vocational teacher preparation is largely the 
responsibility of State education agencies^ The manageioent functions in- 
clude planning, allocating, reviewing, evaluating, and monitoring* Vbach 
of the management also occurs within teacher education institutions and 
in local education agencies • 

State education agencies are limited to specified vocational pro- 
grams authorized under Federal and State legislation. Not included are 
programs operated in States by prime sponsors authorized by the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act, or most other program coordinated 
by State Manpower Planning Committees. 

In 1972, four years after the enactment of the Vocational Amend- 
ments of 1968, States began preparing supplements to State plans covering 
professional development. Many plans consisted of minimum descriptions 
of the intended use of funds allocated under Section 553 (Part F) of the 
1967 Education Professions Development Act. Other States developed 
elaborate plans, including long-^term master plans for teacher education 
and professional development. Many of the States assumed leadership 
for developing nw programs or significant variations in existing 
programs of teacher education. 

All States now have begun to implement responsibilities for the 
management of teacher education. Much of the emphasis has been on in- 
service education, with special attention to project oriented activities 
associated with such efforts as career education, compctency-^based in- 
struction, and curriculum development. It is important to note that 
the expansion of the role of State agencies is just beginning. Its 
continued growth may lead to a fully functioning concept of professional 
development, which may increasingly serve all State and local programs 
engaged in training in the present and future work force. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEIS 



The special problems Indentified in this section represent a minl- 
muin list which deserves tloughtful scrutiny by leadeis in Vocational Edu- 
. cation. These problems cannot be solved by exhortation; they require 
analysis and a concern for the Nation*« efforts to deal with the problems 
of employment, productivity, and the quality of life for its work force. 

The need for creation of a data base and for analytical treatment 
of the capacity of the Nation to train its work force. At prosmt, as 
indicated repeatedly throughout this report, the data base is far from 
sufficient concerning the total training needs of the work force. The 
appropriation of public funds for training and the creation of physical 
facilities do not insure that the available training is credible, or that 
the nature and quality of instruction even begin to meet the need. 

The scal e of effort . Claims are made that vocational teachers are 
prepared to provide instruction leading to the full range, or at least 
a significant nund>er, of the occupations found in the American work 
force. Yet, vocational teacher preparation still is limited to a mere 
handful of these occupations. In 1974, there is no program of vocational 
teacher preparation in any institution or in any State that embraces all 
the career clusters represented in the work force. The career cluster 
approach may be a move toward excessive generality in preparing instruc- 
tors. But, combined with efforts to achieve specificity in training for 
specialized industrial jobs or processes, it may be the most effective 
approach to instructor training. 

The compe tency question . Most of the attention has been given 
to pedagogical competence. In fact, the problem is one of competency in 
industrial processes, productivity, and occupational skills, particularly 
in trade and industry. A segment of vocational teacher preparation called 
work experience" or "job training" is not likely to suffice. It may be 
necessary to create entirely new norms or foniffl of teacher preparation, 
including the creation of entirely new types of institutions, to insure 
that vocational teacher preparation will not operate at the margins of 
tec'inical competency. 

Adherence to the traditional concept of occupational titles . The 
need to train Individuals to an employable level of job skills within an 
occupational title has become an article of faith and a part of the 
ritual of Vocational Education, It is based on the premise that the 
future manpower needs of the country are determined by employers* 
projected demands for individuals possessing skill qualifications within 
specific occupational titles. But employers are interesed in productive 
industrial processes, not in occupational titles. They are interested 
in the adaptation of occupational skill to productivity in the over-all 
enterprise. The concept of occupational titles is a taxonomic look at 
the past, not an imaginative look at the future. To the extent that it 
remains the former, it will be a constraint to effective vocational 
teacher preparation. 

Accredit ation of teachur preparation . Proliferation in vocational 
teacher preparation in recent years, including its dispersion into many 
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institutions and agencies within States, has intensified the problem of 
finding some way of holding such institutions and agencies to standards 
of performance. The problem is not whether an individual course or pro- 
gram should be counted as "credit" toward certification or a degree. The 
problem is whether the institution or agency has a conmittnent to vocational 
teacher preparation beyond an arrangement of adaptation or convenience. 
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FUTURE NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 



In large part, the future needs and opportunities described herein 
constitute a summary of the arr.uments made earlier in this report. None 
are easy to deal with, but all are actionable by responsible leaders at 
the national, State, and institutional levels. 

There are both needs and opportunities for Vocational Education 
and professional development to move beyond the functions of preparing 
young students for occupational decision-making and preparation for entry- 
level employment. Remaining at these functional levels will only sustain 
Vocational Education as a marginal contributor to the solution of probleroj 
of the work force. Vocational Education could, instead, move to include 
the problems of worker productivity and the problems of the quality of 
life in a career. 



The acceptance of such a policy direction for Vocational Education 
would represent- a commitment to the entire work force. It also would 
represent acceptance of responsibility for spokesmanship vis-a-vis the 
ri^ts of workers, mainly, the ri^ts to training, retraining, and up- 
dating. Such rights eventually should become important statutory rights 
in any constitutional democracy. 

Such a policy direction necessarily would embrace the concept of 
professional development and introduce a developmental mode to replace 
the public utility mode now extant in teacher preparation. It would 
require an interdependency between Vocational Education and higher 
education in developmental strategies, rather than a relationship of 
marginal dependency. 

Tlie apparent downward trend in the average age of Vocational 
Education enrollees is not an adequate reflection of national needs and 
opportunities in Vocational Education or in teacher preparation. Program 
scope in vocational teacher preparation should be expanded to include the 
entire age range of the work force; the importance of doing that is much 
greater than of expanding programs into the middle school. The desira- 
bility of expanding teacher education across all the career clusters and 
with greater depth in each is obvious. 

Finally, the need for achieving credibility in vocational teacher 
education is crucial. Prerequisite to this is an analytical approach, 
including the systematic generation and analysis of data on job skills, 
worker productivity, industrial processes, and related dimensions of 
vocational instructor training. Another prerequisite is attention to 
the question of institutional accreditation in vocational teacher training. 
As vocational teacher education grows more credible, it will link up 
increasingly with State agencies involved in manpower training and 
development. This is both a need and an opportunity. 
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